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The Pro-Slavery Arguments 
of Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright 


By JAMES DENNY GUILLORY 


Social Science and English Teacher, 
Mamou High School, 
Mamou, Louisiana 


As the twin wedges of slavery and sectional interest were 
driving Americans apart during the two decades before the 
Civil War, the reactions of many Southerners (and North- 
erners) further accelerated these divisive forces until they 
finally severed the last bonds of national unity.’ Among the 
many individuals who played prominent roles in the tragic 
drama which brought about the dissolution of the Union 
and the creation of a separate Southern nation were several 
members of the Louisiana medical profession. 


A study of contemporary medical and popular literature 
shows that physicians in Louisiana and throughout the South 
were involved in two separate campaigns, both of which were 
significant in helping to nourish a sense of Southern national- 
ism. First, Louisiana medical men waged a relentless campaign 
to secure medical independence from the North by trying to 
convince young Southerners that they could receive proper 
medical training only by attending Southern schools—partic- 
ularly those of Louisiana.” The endless barrage of criticism 
which Louisiana medical writers directed at the Northern 
medical profession included charges that Northern teachers 
had incomplete knowledge of many Southern diseases, that 
Northern doctors were totally ignorant of a special variety of 
“diseases” which afflicted only Negroes, that Northern col- 


1A study of the reaction of Southern educators is presented “* John S. Ezell, 
“A Southern Education for Southrons,” Journal of Southern History, XVII (Au- 
gust, 1951), 303-28. 

2James D. Guillory, “Southern Nationalism and the Louisiana Medical Profes- 
sion, 1840-1860” (M.A. Thesis, Louisiana State University, 1965), 1-42. 
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leges were unprogressive and “rotten to the core,’ and that 
the Northern medical profession was drawn in hostile array 
against the medical fraternity of the South.® 

These Southern attacks not only helped to produce a deep 
rift in the nation’s medical profession* but also were held 
responsible for a mass exodus of Southern students from 
Northern medical colleges.’ The secession of the medical stu- 
dents was a portent of the greater schism to follow. 

While trying to achieve Southern medical independence, 
Louisiana medical men were also involved in a second and 
perhaps more significant campaign. The state’s doctors labored 
to defend the Southern contention that Negro slavery was 
morally right and socially and economically justifiable. 

Of the small group of Louisiana physicians who wrote 
about Negroes and Negro slavery, Samuel A. Cartwright was 
the recognized leader and certainly the most prolific. A schol- 
ar, fluent in several languages, including Greek, Hebrew, 
German, and Latin, a practitioner in the South and South- 
west for nearly half a century, Cartwright was widely known 
and respected by physicians throughout the South. He was 
extremely popular with the people, and his ideas carried much 
weight with them.’ Cartwright’s arguments about Negroes 
and Negro slavery will probably strike the modern reader 
as peculiar or even ridiculous; yet it is impossible to appreciate 
fully antebellum Southern thought without considering the 
main lines of his proslavery argument. 


Although Cartwright wrote on an unbelievably wide vari- 
ety of subjects, including treatises for which the Harvard and 
Baltimore medical societies gave him awards, the bulk of his 
writings during the two decades before the Civil War dealt 


3] bid. 

4"Senator Sumner and the Doctors,” New Orleans Medical News and Hospital 
Gazette, II] (1856), 418-19, hereinafter cited as NOMNGHG. 

SAlbert E. Fossier, History of Medical Education in New Orleans from its 
Birth to the Civil War (New York, n.d.), -—* M. C. Mitchell, “Health and the 
Medical Profession in the Lower South, 1845-1860,” Journal of Southern History, 
X (November, 1944), 442. 

SF ditorial, New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, VI (1849), 239, here- 
inafter cited as NOM@SJ. 

Ibid. 
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with Negroes and slavery. His ideas on these subjects ap- 
peared in medical journals, periodicals, and even in news- 
papers—usually frowned upon by the medical profession as a 
medium for disseminating scientific knowledge.® 

Cartwright’s pro-slavery argument started with an attack 
upon abolitionists. While visiting Europe in 1837, he had be- 
come convinced that London Abolitionists, through books 
and other means, were plotting to “stir up the Christians of 
the Northern states” against the South.® In a lengthy article 
published in the Southern Quarterly Review in April of 
1842, Cartwright unveiled what his research in London ar- 
chives and libraries had convinced him was an English plot 
to “break up the cultivation of cotton in our Southern States” 
and “‘transfer the same to her East India possessions.” '° To 
persuade his readers of the authenticity of his charges, he in- 
cluded a long list of questions asked by Parliament of our 
consul in Liverpool. These questions strongly suggested that 
the British government was interested in seeing the institu- 
tion of Southern slavery destroyed so as to gain an advantage 
by removing the competition of Southern products on the 
world market. The London Anti-Slavery Society, Cartwright 
said, was but “the creature of the East India Company .. . 
an incendiary political school having its professors and fel- 
lows and a kind of propaganda attached to it which it sacri- 
legiously called a missionary society.” ** The design of Great 
Britain was to destroy slavery everywhere except in her own 
islands, and there “to maintain it . . . by merely making an 
alteration in a few names—calling slavery apprenticeship, the 
odious kidnapper, a missionary, and the money to purchase 
slaves a manumission fund.” ?” 


It is enough to chill the blood of an American slaveholder, 
the only true friend of the slave on this earth, to look 


8Ibid.. VI (1850), 224. 

9S. A. Cartwright to William Newton Mercer, January 3, 1837, William New- 
ton Mercer Papers, 1832-1854, Department of Archives, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 

10Southern Quarterly Review, I (1842), 446. 

11] bid., 447. 

12] bid. 
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into the bottom of the horrible designs brooding in the bosom 
of the English Abolitionists against the Negro race. They 
know that the white man and the African cannot live on the 
same soil, on equal terms. They know that emancipation in 
the Southern states means the same thing as extinction of 
three million human beings. Yet the British Abolitionists, to 
destroy the competition of the Agricultural products of our 
Southern states .. . would bring wretchedness, and ultimately 
destruction upon millions of the colored race which they 
hypocritically profess to befriend.1% 


The anti-slavery societies of the North, in Cartwright’s 
mind, were dupes carrying out the mission of the London 
Society. He warned that “A perseverance in hostile actions 
by the people of the Northern states to Southern institu- 
tions would lead, if not arrested, to the dissolution of the 
Union.” ** The intent of the London Anti-Slavery Society 
was “for no other purpose than to inflame the people of the 
Northern states . . . against the system of slavery, so as to 
induce them by some rash act, to drive the South to disunion 
and non-intercourse with the North.” Although this was the 
longest article Cartwright published on the subject of the 
British abolitionist plot, he mentioned it briefly in many of his 
subsequent discussions on slavery. 

Having indicted the abolitionists as agents of a foreign and 
hostile power was not enough. Cartwright apparently felt it 
his duty to prove that slavery was the only condition proper 
for the Negro race. Working toward this end, he published 
many articles during the 1850’s and even during the Civil War. 


In December of 1849, the Louisiana State Medical Con- 
vention gave Cartwright an excellent opportunity to carry 
out his mission when it appointed him chairman of a com- 
mittee commissioned to study and prepare for the profession 
a report on the diseases peculiar to Negroes.*® As a medical 
report, it was probably one of the most unusual ever sub- 
mitted to a body of scientific men. It contained a miscellany 
of subjects. It included a lengthy description of the physical 

13] bid. 


14] bid., 492. 
15Fditorial, “State Medical Convention,” NOM@SJ, VI (1850), 546. 
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peculiarities of Negroes, which made them subject to many 
diseases afflicting no other race. The “diseases” which he de- 
scribed as originating from physical peculiarities were, whether 
intended or not, interesting if rather ludicrous substitutes for 
maladies which opponents of slavery might have attributed to 
slave labor. Added to this, the report contained a scriptural 
and historical justification of slavery and a scathing attack 
against the London Anti-Slavery Society and its dupes, the 
Northern abolitionists. From the Bible, he found not only a 
justification of slavery but also an explanation for the dis- 
covery and later settlement of the New World as a fulfillment 
of Biblical prophecy.*® The report, which implicated the en- 
tire medical society, was very significant because of the ex- 
tremely wide publication and reaction it received. 


Cartwright found, at least to his own satisfaction, that the 
differences existing between the white and Negro races were 
much greater than most Americans thought. The difference 
in color, previously considered the major disparity, was far 
from being the only one. The following are among some of 
the other differences which Cartwright described: The dark- 
ness of the Negro’s skin pervaded his membranes, muscles, 
tendons, fluids, and secretions, including his blood and bile. 
Even the brain of the Negro was darker than that of the white 
man. [he Negro’s head was hung differently on the atlas, his 
bones were harder, his neck shorter and more oblique, his 
spine more inward, his pelvis more obliquely outward, and his 
feet flatter. His gait was “hopper-hipped,” his nose flatter, 
but his sense of smell keener. His sense of hearing was better, 
and his sight superior; however, his field of vision was nar- 
rower because of a special anatomical peculiarity which con- 
tracted to protect his eyes from the rays of the sun. The 
Negro’s skin was thicker but more sensitive. 

Of great importance, Cartwright announced in his report, 
was the discovery that the Negro’s brain and lungs were smal- 
ler than the white man’s. The Negro’s small lungs prevented 
him from inhaling enough air. Indeed, the Negro had an “in- 


16S. A. Cartwright, “Report on the Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the 
Negro Race” [Part I], NOMeSJ, VII (1851), 692-713. 
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nate-antipathy for fresh air.” The Negro’s brain in great mea- 
sure “ran into nerves.” These “facts” of physiological dif- 
ference gave Cartwright an answer to the Negro’s character, 
culture, and his “love” of slavery. 


. everything from the necessity of such a conformation 
partakes of sensuality, at the expense of intellectuality. Thus 
music is a mere sensual pleasure with the Negro. There is 
nothing in his music addressing the understanding; it has 
melody, but no harmony; pleasing the ear, without conveying 
a single idea to the mind; his ear is gratified by sound, as 
his stomach is by food. The greater development of the 
nervous system, and the profuse distribution of nervous mat- 
ter to the stomach, liver and genital organs, would make the 
Ethiopian race entirely unmanageable, if it were not that his 
excessive nervous development is associated with a defective 
atmospherization .. . of the blood in the lungs. . . .17 


These physiological differences, Cartwright asserted, were 
responsible for their “debasement of mind,” and provided “the 
true cause of their indolence and apathy” and why they had 
preferred “through countless ages, idleness, misery and bar- 
barism to industry and frugality. . . .” The same physiological 
causes, Cartwright argued, explained a number of strange facts: 
why none of the languages of the native tribes of Africa, “as 
proved by ethnographical researches,” had risen above com- 
mon names; why no form of government based on abstract 
principles had ever been instituted among them; why Africans 
had always preferred, as “more congenial to their nature, a 
government combining the legislative, judicial and executive 
powers in the same individual”; and why in America, “if left 
alone,’ Negroes preferred slavery because it afforded them 
“more tranquility and sensual enjoyment” and because it im- 
proved their morals by “arousing them from that natural in- 
dolence so fatal to mental and moral progress.” +8 


The Negro’s mind, suffering from improper atmospheriza- 
tion, according to Cartwright was very much like that of a 


175. A. Cartwright, “Diseases and Peculiarities of the Negro Race,” DeBow’s 
Review, XI (1851), 66. 
18] bid. 
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child. Like children, they were easily governed; like children, 
they could not help loving a kind master; and like children, 
they needed government in everything or they would run to 
excesses.*” 

The same physiological “laws” that made Negroes bear an 
“instinctive and most mysterious love for their masters,”’ which 
“nothing but severity or cruelty” could alienate, in Cart- 
wright’s judgment, also made them heir to a host of diseases 
peculiar to their race. The Negro, who liked to breathe im- 
perfect or heated air, was especially susceptible to Negro Con- 
sumption, a disease which some doctors, through use of North- 
ern books, had confused with dyspepsia. “But Dyspepsia,” 
said Cartwright, was “not a disease of the Negro.” It was “par 
excellence” a disease of the Anglo-Saxon race, a disease that 
selected “its victims from the most intellectual of mankind, 
passing by the ignorant and unreflecting.” The cause of Negro 
Consumption was not in the body, but in the mind; its cause 
was bad government on the part of the manager and supersti- 
tion on the part of the Negro. Another disease which Cart- 
wright attributed to bad government was Drapetomania, or the 
“disease causing slaves to run away.” 

One of the most serious of Cartwright’s Negro diseases was 
Dysaesthesia Aethiopis. This disease, which overseers com- 
monly called “rascality,” caused Negroes to destroy and waste 
things and to create disturbances with their overseers and fel- 
low servants without cause or motivation. Furthermore, it 
made them “insensible to pain when subjected to punishment.”’ 
The physicians and people of the North, Cartwright asserted, 
had “noticed the symptoms, but not the disease” from which 
they sprang. They ignorantly attributed the condition “to the 
debasing influence of slavery” without considering that those 
who had never been in slavery were “the most afflicted, and 
the latest from the slave-holding South the least.” The disease, 
Cartwright concluded, “was a natural offspring of Negro 
liberty—liberty to be idle, to wallow in filth, and to indulge 
in improper food and drinks.” The main and immediate cause, 
however, was again imperfect atmospherization of the blood. 


19] bid., 67. 
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Lack of exercise, he said, caused the blood to become so “high- 
ly carbonized” and “deprived of oxygen” that it became not 
only unfit to stimulate the brain to energy but also “unfit to 
stimulate the nerves of sensation distributed to the body.” Cart- 
wright’s remedy: wash the patient with soap and water, 
anoint him all over with oil, slap the oil in with a “broad 
leather strap,” and then put him to a kind of work that would 
cause his lungs to expand. The effect of this treatment, Cart- 
wright maintained, was that the Negro “awakened to a new 
existence” and would “look grateful and thankful to the white 
man whose compulsory power, by making him inhale vital 
air... had restored his sensation and dispelled the mist that 
clouded his intellect.” 7° Though Cartwright did not mention 
it, his report, by implication, provided justification for the 
practice of whipping Negroes. Who could tell whether a 
master or overseer was whipping a slave out of cruelty or 
whether he was merely trying to dispel the mist that clouded 
his intellect? 

Along with the physiological “evidence” he had submitted, 
showing that slavery was the most suitable condition for the 
Negro, Cartwright’s report also contained “justification” 
drawn from other sources: namely, the Bible and _ history. 
Cartwright declared that he had “interrogated and compared 
these sources of knowledge and found that both attested to 
the Negroes’ being descendants of Canaan, son of Ham, whose 
children were doomed to be the servants of Japheth or the 
white race.” ?? 

Awareness of the “truths” which his report had revealed, 
Cartwright told the convention of physicians, was of great 
importance to the theologian, the statesman, and to all those 
who were at heart seeking to promote the Negro’s “temporal 
and future welfare.” Furthermore, such knowledge would go 
far to prevent the Fast India Company and the British gov- 
ernment “from indulging in any expectation of seeing their 


20Cartwright, “Report on the Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the Negro 
Race” [Part I], 712. 
21 [bid., 698. 
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immense possessions in Asia enhanced in value, by the over- 
throw of slave labor in America, through the instrumentality 
of Northern fanaticism; or of seeing the Union divided into 
two or more fragments, hostile to each other... .” ” 


Cartwright, apparently fully convinced of the truth of the 
assertions contained in his report, attempted to enroll the 
support of one of New England’s great statesmen. He wrote 
a letter to Daniel Webster. The content of the letter was re- 
printed in DeBow’s Review, and a portion of it was pub- 
lished in the New Orleans Bee.?* When the Bee published ex- 
cerpts of the letter, it added a note about Cartwright: “Any 
paper from the pen of so eminent an observer and profound a 
thinker as Dr. Cartwright should attract attention ... and 
... cannot fail to elicit the deepest interest in the mind of the 
statesman and patriot.” The editors of the Bee considered Cart- 
wright’s letter “one of the ablest and most philosophical dis- 
quisitions” they had ever read.” 


This letter began with Cartwright’s familiar premise that 
the Negro race differed so greatly from the white race as to 
make them unfit to dwell together save in the relation which 
they had in the South. Delving into the organization of Ameri- 
ca’s political and domestic institutions, Cartwright informed 
Webster, would reveal that domestic slavery was not “a blot 
or excrescence upon them, but a component part of their struc- 
ture.” Furthermore, slavery could not be cast off “without 
destroying the organism uniting all the parts of the con- 
federacy into a grand progressive whole, such as the world 
never saw before.” *° 


Cartwright tried to strengthen his appeal to Webster with 
an argument he used quite often in his pro-slavery writings— 
by appealing to the founding fathers. He reminded Webster 
that the nation’s founders, realizing how different the Negro 


22T bid. 

23Editorial, “How to Save the Republic and the Position of the South in the 
Union,” New Orleans Bee, July 29, 1951; see also DeBow’s Review, XI (1851), 
184-97. 

24New Orleans Bee, July 29, 1851. 

25] bid. 
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was from the rest of the population, had, when they brought 
him into the Union, “retained him in the same position he 
occupied anterior to his admission into it.” 

Although he devoted a considerable part of his letter to an 
argument that the spread of slavery actually ameliorated the 
slaves’ lot, Cartwright’s main objective was to enlist Webster’s 
support in defense of slavery. Cartwright asked that Webster 
study the anatomy and physiology of the Negro. He felt 
confident that Webster could discover the true nature of the 
Negro, and that once he had found it, he could diffuse the 
knowledge among the people of the North. The diffussion of 
such knowledge by a man such as Webster, Cartwright felt, 
would “lead the Northern mind, step by step, to a quiet con- 
science and freedom from responsibility for Negro slavery in 
the South.” Furthermore, “Northern agitation and aggression 
would cease and Southern agitation and secessionism would 
also cease’ as soon as the provocations causing them were re- 
moved. 

The doctor closed his letter by thanking Webster for his 
past efforts in opposing fanaticism at the risk of political death, 
and restating the appeal that Webster study and make known 
the true nature of the Negro. This would do more “‘to strike 
down the secession banner . . . than could General Scott, at 
the head of the largest army that was ever mustered into the 
service of the United States.” 7° 


Although Cartwright seemed sincerely concerned for the 
life of the Republic, his letter shows that he insisted it be 
saved on Southern terms. The letter, therefore, contained both 
an appeal and an implicit threat. The North, in Cartwright’s 
mind, was wrong, and if it failed to accept the South’s pecu- 
liar institution, the secession banner would keep flying. 


During the final decade before the Civil War, Dr. Cart- 
wright channeled much of his literary energies in a two- 
fold campaign of defending his report on Negroes and of 
marshaling new arguments to defend slavery on as many 
grounds as his information and considerable imagination could 


26] bid. 
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suggest. It would perhaps be difficult to find any medical man 
who ever manifested more zeal in pursuit of a misguided cause. 

Cartwright’s “Report on the Diseases and Physical Peculiar- 
ities of the Negro Race” aroused considerable interest in the 
United States and as far away as London. The society for 
which the report was prepared found it “particularly interest- 
ing and a full discussion [of it] was participated in by the 
membership. ...” ** The members were so interested that they 
reappointed a committee to study more about Negroes and 
report at the next annual meeting.”* 


In September of 1851 the New Orleans Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal reported that Cartwright’s report had “excited a 
good deal of discussion both in and out of the profession.” The 
criticisms of the report, its editors hastened to add, had “been 
confined chiefly to the popular and non-professional print.” ?° 
Some critics challenged Cartwright’s assertion that Negroes 
were descendants of Ham, or Canaanites;®° others questioned 
the sources from which he had derived the information for his 
report.”’ From the famous Dr. C. R. Hall of London came 
another inquiry, directed to Cartwright through Professor 
Jackson of the Massachusetts Medical College. “How was it 
ascertained,’ Hall asked, “that negroes consume less oxygen 
than white people?” * 


Cartwright descended upon his critics, with his characteris- 
tic style, wielding what one writer once termed a herculean 
club.** With a probable amount of satisfaction he noted that 
his report had “stirred up the Abolitionists of the North” 


27W. D. Postell, “The Medical Societies of Louisiana Prior to the War Between 
the States,” reprinted from NOM2SJ, XC (1940), 37. 

28] bid., 38. 

29]. T. Smith, “Review of Dr. Cartwright’s Report on the Diseases and Physi- 
cal Peculiarities of the Negro Race,” NOM@SJ, VIII (1851), 228-35. 

30] bid., 230. 

31S. A. Cartwright, “Report on the Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the 
Negro Race” [Part II], NOM@SJ, VIII (1851-1852), 187-94. 

328. A. Cartwright, “Philosophy of the Negro Constitution,” NOM@SJ, IX 
(1852), 199. 

33M. L. Marshall, “Samuel A. Cartwright and States’ Rights Medicine,” 
NOM@S]J, XC (1940-41), 76. 
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and that some of their “ablest men” had been “put to work 
to review it.” °* The National Era, which Cartwright labeled 
“the leading Abolition organ in Washington City,” had been 
“forced to alter scripture” in an attempt to cope with his re- 
port. Still others, Cartwright announced, were denouncing 
the Bible “as containing too much pro-slavery doctrine for 
them.” *° 

For those who had questioned his conclusion that Cana- 
anites were Negroes, Cartwright selected some of his choicest 
sarcasm. They were an “ignorant, conceited” group who 
were unworthy of attention. Except for his fear that such a 
group would delude the public into thinking the Negro was 
not a slave by nature by throwing over the people “the mystifi- 
cations of their own ignorance,” he would not have taken 
time to reply. His “would-be critics,” Cartwright said, had 
looked in glossaries and dictionaries and had found the word 
Canaan rendered “merchant or trader.” In the “plenitude of 
the little wisdom” they had thus acquired, they had called 
into question his findings. Cartwright declared that his infor- 
mation was based on Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon and that 
this source gave the meaning of the word Canaan as “knee- 
bender.” Cartwright also ‘‘proved” that the Canaanites were 
Negroes by the following logic: that group of Canaanites 
referred to as Gibeonites had sold themselves into slavery; 
Negroes were the only people who sold themselves into slav- 
ery;'’ therefore, Canaanites were Negroes. Furthermore, in the 
Coptic language, Ham meant “black or burnt black.” The 
editor of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, while 
publishing Cartwright’s answer to his critics, felt obliged to 
note that Cartwright had been right in his use of definitions.?” 

For those who had criticized his report because it did not 
cite sources or authorities, Cartwright had this to say: 


It was not deemed necessary in that brief paper to refer 
to authorities to prove the facts enumerated, which are just 


34Cartwright, “Report on the Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the Negro 
Race” [reply to a reviewer], NOM@SJ, VIII, 369-73. 

351 bid. 

36] bid. 

37] bid., 370. 
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as well known and established in that branch of medicine 
embracing comparative anatomy and physiology, as the size 
and motion of the planets in Astronomy. The Report was not 
drawn up to meet objections coming from those persons who 
have never made comparative anatomy and physiology a 
special study. 


Cartwright did, however, provide them with the authorities 
for his information. He gave them the following names: 
Cuvier, Ebel, Soemmering, Malpighi, Pechlin, Albinus, Stub- 
ner, and Virey.”* 

To the question asked by Dr. Hall of London—how was 
It ascertained that Negroes consumed less oxygen than whites? 
—Cartwright answered that he had made the observation by 
use of his own invention, a spirometer. Thus, he said, he had 
found that the Negro consumed fully twenty percent less 
oxygen than a white person of the same size. But the credit 
for making this discovery, Cartwright noted, did not belong 
to him. From voluminous reading of the writings of the found- 
ing fathers, he was convinced that Thomas Jefferson had made 
the discovery first. George Washington, also, he told Dr. Hall, 
had noted the facts of Negro differences; and more of Wash- 
ington’s observations would be known, but Jared Sparks, “out 
of deference to the new school of idolatry, having its head- 
quarters in Exeter Hall,” had omitted, almost entirely, publica- 
tion of Washington’s observations.*® The facts of Negro dif- 
ferences should have been known by all, but the system of 
education in the United States seemed “intended to keep phy- 
sicians and divines, and all other classes of men in Egyptian 
darkness of everything pertaining to the philosophy of the 
negro constitution.” “° The only physicians who seemed to 
know anything about the Negro’s peculiarities, said Cart- 
wright, were the village practitioners of the South. It was 
these physicians who had “with great unanimity” sustained his 
“effort to make the negro’s peculiar nature known.” ‘* 


38Cartwright, “Report on the Diseases and Physical Peculiarities of the Negro 
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Despite the strong support which he claimed for his views, 
Cartwright did not choose to rest his defense of slavery solely 
upon the grounds of physiological differences and Biblical jus- 
tification. During the 1850’s he broadened his defense in sev- 
eral respects to destroy as many of the anti-slavery arguments 
as he could. In addition, he tried to show that slavery was a 
positive good. 

For those who criticized slavery because of its harmful ef- 
fect on the Negro, Cartwright had a ready answer. The 
Negro, he said, found positive pleasure in laboring in the hot 
sun. Furthermore, there was no danger of overworking him; 
for unlike the white man—who like a “full-blooded horse” 
could be worked to death—the Negro, “like the mule,” could 
not be overworked. “The white men of America,” Cartwright 
said, had “performed many prodigies,” but they had “never 
yet been able to make a negro overwork himself.” *? The 
Negro, whose status as a slave could be traced to Neolithic 
monuments dating back to 1600 B.c., had an “innate love to 
act as a body servant or lacquey” which was so strong that 
it could not be concealed.** Proof of the Negro’s acceptance 
of slavery as his natural condition, Cartwright asserted at a 
later date, was demonstrated by the behavior of Negroes dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. Not one out of ten, he declared, 
had attempted to run away.** The question of slave uprisings 
gave Cartwright no difficulty. These did not originate with 
the slaves; rather they were the result of “mischievous white 
men getting among them and infusing their will into them, or 
mesmerizing them.” *° 

Cartwright considered slavery a positive blessing to Negro 
women because in Africa Negro males enslaved their women 
and even the rich ones sometimes paved their court yards 
with the skulls of the disobedient ones. In the North, Cart- 
wright declared, though Negroes dared not kill their women, 


42S. A. Cartwright, “The Caucasians and the Africans,” DeBow’s Review, XXV 
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they beat them and mistreated them, something they dared not 
do in the South while under the protection of their masters.*® 

The objection raised against slavery concerning its conflict 
with the doctrine of unalienable rights in the Declaration of 
Independence was answered by Cartwright in the following 
manner. “Mr. Jefferson never meant to say that negroes were 
equal to white men; but that white men whether born in 
England or America were equal to one another.” *” It was not 
Jefferson and the other founding fathers who fostered the 
notion that democracy and slavery were incompatible. That, 
said Cartwright, was the work of abolitionists, through the 
medium of Northern school books. They had been so success- 
ful in poisoning the minds of Americans, even in the South, 
Cartwright stated, that it had become necessary for the South 
to establish institutions of its own in order “to uphold Ameri- 
can civilization.” The South had to find new books, those of 
Old and New England “being rotten to the core with aboli- 
tionism and with that false democracy which would make the 
rising generation believe that the heroes of the American Rev- 
olution fought for ruining the negro by giving him liberty, 
fought to annul God’s decrees, which made him a servant of 
servants....” *® 


In an article written during the yellow fever epidemic of 
1853, Cartwright thought he saw the Hand of God at work, 
punishing those white people who disobeyed his “laws” by 
doing the work of Negroes. 


Nature scorns to see the aristocracy of the white skin— 
the only kind known to American institutions—reduced to 
drudgery work under a Southern sun, and has issued her fiat, 
that here at least, whether of Celtic or Teutonic origin, they 
shall not be hewers of wood or drawers of water or wallow in 
the sloughs of intemperance, under the pain of three-fourths 
of their number being cut off.*9 


46) bid., 153. 
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One of the problems which might have proved embar- 
rassing to a less resourceful defender of slavery was the fact 
that disagreement had arisen among Southerners over the ori- 
gin of races. Those who defended the doctrine of the unity 
of the human race used the curse of Noah to explain the 
existence of different races. Others believed in the theory of 
plural origins advocated by Josiah C. Nott and George C. 
Glidden.®® Cartwright was apparently not bothered by the 
problem this disagreement presented. In August of 1860, he 
published an article in DeBow’s Review which was possibly 
an attempt to reconcile both theories concerning the origin of 
races. Deep study in the Hebrew Bible, Cartwright stated, had 
convinced him that “at least two races of intellectual creatures 
with immortal souls” had been created at different times. His 
Biblical researches had further convinced him that it was a 
Negro and not a serpent who had beguiled Eve! The punish- 
ment suffered for this deed was perpetual slavery. The same 
research in the Hebrew Bible and his close observation of 
Negroes at work convinced him that their status was but a 
fulfillment of Biblical prophecy. Cartwright saw in the way 
the Negro carried himself while at work in the fields—his 
abdomen parallel to the ground—a fulfillment of the Biblical 
command, “Upon Thy Belly shalt Thou go... .” From the 
Negro’s habit of eating dirt, a disease called Cachexia Afri- 
cana, he saw a fulfillment of the Biblical prophecy, “and dust 
shall thou eat all the days of thy life.” °* The unfortunate rea- 
son why American theologians and divines were unaware of 
these facts, according to Cartwright, was that they had not 
bothered to study the original Hebrew text. Instead, they had 
relied on English versions rendered corrupt by theologians 
eager to cooperate with the British in deceiving America.” 


The problem of evaluating Cartwright’s influence is not an 
easy one. A number of facts, however, support the conclu- 
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sion that his influence was considerable. Although some South- 
ern physicians objected to some of his views, he continued to 
enjoy an outstanding reputation among the members of the 
medical profession.** Several Louisiana physicians joined his 
efforts to defend the institution of slavery as a positive good.** 
“His reputation as a physician,” the New Orleans Daily 
Picayune reported in 1863, “was so extended that patients 
from all parts of the country, North and South,” came to 
New Orleans “for the benefit of his treatment and advice. 

.. °° Olmsted stated that Cartwright’s work was “highly 
esteemed” in the South.*® His opinions had “great weight with 
the public,” the editor of the New Orleans Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal once remarked.** A Northern pro-slavery author 
used a letter written by Cartwright as an introduction to his 
book.°* Cartwright at one time had been actively engaged in 
political activity; he had been the editor and one of the found- 
ers of a Democratic Party newspaper in Mississippi.°® Certainly 
of great importance was the fact that he contributed nu- 
merous pro-slavery articles to DeBow’s Review, a publication 
whose circulation had reached nearly five thousand by the 
mid-1850’s.°° In 1859 DeBow referred to him as “one of 
the most ingenious and far-famed writers of the Southwest.” “2 
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No less a figure than Jefferson Davis could say of him: “He 
is my personal friend and as a physician he holds the first place 
in my estimation.” °? 

Perhaps the strongest testimony to Cartwright’s influence 
on Southern thought was that presented by William H. Hol- 
combe, a prominent physician from Waterproof, Louisiana. 
Following the Republican victory in the Presidential election 
of 1860, Holcombe called for the establishment of a separate 
Southern nation.** The antagonism between the North and 
the South, Holcombe said, was ‘fundamental and ineradi- 
cable.” ‘The antagonism, he asserted, sprang not from Supreme 
Court decisions, territories, or even the Constitution. The true 
secret of it lay in the “total reversion of public opinion” which 
had occurred in both the North and the South. The North, 
which had once dragged Garrison through the streets of Bos- 
ton for making abolitionist speeches, was now committed to 
the “radical opinions of Sumner, Emerson and Parker, and 
the assassination schemes of John Brown.” The South, he 
stated, which had earlier considered abolition, had changed 
its mind also. The “whole Southern mind, with unparalleled 
unanimity” had come to regard the “institution of slavery as 
righteous and just, ordained of God and to be perpetuated by 
man.” “* ‘The South had changed its mind, Holcombe an- 
nounced, after it had studied the African “anatomically, so- 
cially, morally, ethnologically and historically.” After the 
African had been studied and his physical and spiritual pe- 
culiarities became known, an “unconquerable” pro-slavery 
sentiment had developed in the South. Although Holcombe 
did not give Dr. Cartwright specific credit for remolding 
Southern thinking on the basis of this new “knowledge,” the 
literature of the period shows clearly that it was Dr. Cart- 
wright who labored most indefatigably at the job. 


When the Civil War began, Jefferson Davis appointed 
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Cartwright Assistant Surgeon General. Because of his age and 
ill health, however, he saw only limited service. He died in 
May of 1863, * thus being spared what would have been an 


exceedingly bitter experience for him—Southern defeat and 
the end of slavery. 
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